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THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


HAT is hailed in some quarters as a major 

religious revival is, in my own view, greatly 
exaggerated. A cold douche was recently adminis- 
tered by the Bishop of Bristol. ‘“‘We are trying 
to hold the line,” he said, “‘with an entirely inade- 
quate force and with practically no reserves.”” Every 
year the Church of England loses some 580 clergy 
by death or retirernent, and the annual intake is less 
than 400. He was also perturbed about the quality. 
“What the Church needs is a greater proportion of 
top-flight intellectuals.” 

This is a significant admission, because although 
it is plain enough that fewer and fewer people attend 
parish churches, the evidence for the alleged revival 
is that there has been a change of attitude on the 
part of “top-flight intellectuals.” Their voices are 
heard on the Third Programme. They compose 
urbane homilies for The Times. They review books 
in learned journals. There is also the fact that T. S. 
Eliot is a churchwarden and that W. H. Auden 
preaches in the episcopalian cathedral, New York; 
they are our most famous poets—justly so, I think: 
Then there is Mr. C. S. Lewis, and recently Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad and his publisher, Mr. Victor 
Gollancz. Are these enough swallows to make a 
summer? I hardly think so; nor, apparently, does 
the Bishop of Bristol. 

A stronger case could be made out for a Catholic 
revival. Catholic churches are not empty and they 
are multiplying. But it is only to be expected that 
an institution which forbids birth control should 
increase in numbers. A handful of converts is a 
small matter when millions can be added by indis- 
criminate breeding. Yet the Catholic Church, no 
less than the Anglican, makes all the capital it can 
out of distinguished converts. Doubts are allayed 
by an argument of the following type: “Surely if 
philosophers like Maritain and Marcel, or creative 


writers like Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh, 
can believe, you can. Two of the greatest minds of 
the age, Bergson and Croce, came so close to the 
Church that prayers were permitted to be said over 
their coffins.” 

If this is not good enough it is then pointed out 
that all avant garde publications nowadays concede 
that there is a religious revival in progress. Thus 
the American Partisan Review published a sym- 
posium entitled “Religion and the Intellectuals.” 
It was prefaced by the following editorial comment: 


One of the most significant tendencies of our time, 
especially in this decade, has been the new turn towards 
religion among intellectuals and the growing disfavour 
with which secular attitudes and perspectives are now 
regarded in not a few circles that lay claim to the leader- 
ship of culture. There is no doubt that the number of 
intellectuals professing religious sympathies, beliefs, or 
doctrines is greater now than it was ten or twenty years 
ago, and that this number is continually increasing or 
becoming more articulate. If we seek to relate our period 
to the recent past, the first decades of this century begin 
to look like decades of triumphant naturalism; and if the 
present tendency continues, the mid-century years may 
go down in history as the years of conversion and return. 


Intellectuals are apt to forget that there is a big 
world outside their coteries which does not even 
know of their existence. But even in the stratosphere 
_ which they inhabit I think the turn towards religion 
“is very restricted. I have not noticed that Mind has 
come to resemble Theology, or that the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society are now opened with 
prayer. Fashions come and go. It is not as fashion- 
able now as a few years ago to be a Logical Positivist, 
and it is very unfashionable to be a Marxist. It is 
smart to quote Aquinas and Kierkegaard, unsmart 
to quote John Stuart Mill, and the worst possible 
gaffe to mention Herbert Spencer. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from these 
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vagaries? The climate of opinion has undoubtedly 
been changing, and I think we must admit that 
many Rationalists have been caught by surprise. 
They were unprepared for a Christian counter- 
attack with new weapons. Therefore it was all too 
easy to caricature them as Victorian survivals and 
to get away with the remarkable bluff that certain 
abstruse theories of physics and certain recent 
developments in Biblical scholarship made it easier 
to believe in miracles and the Bible. 

It was also possible to employ (1 do not say con- 
sciously) a new appeal, more powerful than Schol- 
astic logic or Pascal’s Wager. Well-known converts 
were spotlighted by all the artifices of the publicity 
agent. No opportunity was missed to speak with 
pitying condescension of “the Rationalist Press,” 
and “the older Naturalistic period,’ and the “naive 
optimism” with which the dogma of Original Sin 
was once rejected. Apologetics adopted the New 
Look and tried to give Rationalism a frumpish and 
out-of-date appearance. It was not so much 
untenable as bad form, a lack of intellectual breeding, 
a solecism. And so the revival of religion in certain 
“top-flight” intellectual coteries has been utilized to 
frame a snob-appeal on behalf of Christianity— 
which awaits a satirist. 

John Citizen, of course, knows nothing of all this 
and couldn't care less. As Robert Graves wrote 
in the above-mentioned symposium: “‘The ordinary 
Englishman is an_ unself-conscious agnostic.” 
Rationalists form a minority who have become self- 
conscious about what the majority in this country 
probably presuppose when they act. 

To most people it seems plain common sense that 
divorce should sometimes be permitted; or that in 
childbirth the life of the mother has first priority; 
or that if a brain operation can render a dangerous 
lunatic harmless it should be performed; or that the 
size of families should be voluntarily limited. On 
such questions as euthanasia, sterilization, capital 
punishment, and flogging views may be more 
divided, yet on most of these practical issues there 
is a settled climate of opinion more significant than, 
and largely in opposition to, the much-heralded 
change of climate in regard to religion. 

There can surely be no widespread religious 
revival if the Churches insist on their anachronistic 
solutions to the problems and difficulties of the mass 
of people. Indeed I expect the conflict to become 
intensified with the progress of the social sciences. 
The obstacles to the application of modern know- 
ledge are in many cases sheer taboos, and when 
clerical obstruction makes it even clearer where the 
shoe pinches “the unself-conscious agnostic” may 
at last begin to realize where he properly belongs, 
and the next movement of the Zeitgeist may be a 
Rationalist revival. 
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Modern man is more interested in action than in 
theories. He needs to be shown with even greater 
emphasis that Rationalism has a relevance to his 
daily life, and that it is not merely concerned with 
what to believe but with what to do. A few intel- 
lectuals may moan about being “‘disinherited,”’ but 
the majority of people in the world have never been 
anything else. They may not be so slow as the 
pessimists think in responding to the assurance that 
their most tormenting problems are not insoluble 
and that they need not make do with pie-in-the-sky. 

Not everyone who calls himself a Rationalist 
behaves like one. Equally, there are many people 
who speak the language of Rationalism without 
knowing it. Their sentiments were echoed by Mr. 
Truman when, in his farewell message to Congress, 
he said that war is not a possible solution for 
rational men. 

All who work to restore sanity and reason to a 
fevered world, and to use the powerful tools of 
science creatively and not destructively, are Ration- 
alists in practice, whatever labels they happen to 
prefer. They can count on the opposition of 
crusaders and fanatics and all the hot-gospellers of 
doom and despair. Fashion is fickle, and to keep 
a sense of proportion we must view its twists and 
turns against the vast background of a world in the 
throes of mighty transition. We shall then see that 
the intellectuals who have returned to the Church 
make a novel window-display, but that the crowds 
in the streets are not entering the shop because it 
does not stock the goods they want to buy. 


Form of Bequest to the R.P.A. 


Reapers of “The Literary Guide" who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subjects :— 


“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, and 
testators may therefore have every confidence that their expressed 
wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be added that a legally 
incorporated Society like the R.P.A. has carefully defined objects, 
and is precluded from using its funds for any purposes other than 
those stated in its Memorandum and Articles of Association. 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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THE DEFINITION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


HY do we bother to define things at all? 

Surely a word is the symbol of an idea or 
set of ideas, of which the agent must be aware 
before he can even use the symbol? We might 
represent it like this: A-+-B=X, where A+B is the 
idea and X is the verbal symbol. This leads us to 
the “definition” of X in terms of A+B. On the 
face of it this is nonsense. But suppose three people 
pool a set of ideas A, B, C, and call the sum-total, 
which may indeed be more than its parts, X. Now 
further suppose that for some reason unconnected 
with these ideas per se a new member joins the 
group and hears them speak sometimes in terms of 
X. The new member will want to be initiated into 
the rites and mysteries of this X. The original three 
then explain it to him in terms of the simpler 
elements A, B, and C. 

One purpose of definition, then, is to communicate 
as accurately as possible the integral elements of a 
concept to the newcomer. Another purpose is to 
be found in a different method employed by men 
for explanation—namely, that of enumerating known 
contiguities. If black and white were known, for 
example, it would be possible to ‘define’ grey by 
saying that it is that colour midway between black 


and white. This may be called a purpose of general 
orientation. There may be many other purposes. 

In classical Greek times A+B =psyche + logos, 
and no doubt originally “the study of the mind” 
was an adequate definition of psychology for any- 


body. With the impact of Christianity, however, 
the concept of mind came to be more complex. It 
was considered to be the repository of the soul, and 
since the soul was a sentient thing of sorts (it could 
feel the torments of hell and the raptures of heaven), 
the complexity of this immortal, immaterial, yet 
sensible substance was rather overwhelming, as 
must have been that of its earthly container. Study 
of the mind, as a sort of non-material sponge 
located pseudo-spatially throughout or somewhere 
in the body (mens sana in corpore sano), gave way 
to the study of soul and will, conscience and the 
forces of darkness. 

With Descartes, consciousness became the focus 
of attention and led to the concentration on reason 
and emotion as the main protagonists on the mental 
scene. In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
Wundt and other experimental psychologists took 
the scientific approach to consciousness, hoping to 
get at it through the quantification of sensations. 

Gradually, over the turn of the century, there was 
a movement towards greater objectivity. What 
James and Jennings started, Pavlov and J. B. 
Watson finished off with masterful iconoclasm. By 


definition, mind was deprived of consciousness. 
“The findings of psychology become the functional 
correlates of structure and lend themselves to 
explanation in physico-chemical terms’’—so said 
Watson. The subject-matter of psychology, he 
maintained, was behaviour, and its elements reflexes. 

About the same time, however, Sigmund Freud, 
with an equally good background in physiology and 
scientific method, was forcefully advocating the 
admission to the curriculum not only of conscious- 
ness but also of the unconscious. It was at this 
juncture that psychological thought began to split 
up into a number of rather clearly defined schools. 
Freud and his followers on the Continent developed 
the discipline of psychoanalysis. Though Pavlov 
carried on his great work in Russia, the centre of 
Behaviourism shifted to America, where the initial 
enthusiasm of J. B. Watson fired numerous investi- 
gators to hammer out the principles of behaviour. 
Today the great body of knowledge under the head 
of Learning Theory derives in part directly from 
Watson’s ideas; but in part, too, from the integra- 
tion of psychoanalytic concepts with those of 
Behaviourism. 

Yet another important school, which has since 
contributed much to modern learning theory, 
became clearly demarcated around the 1920s. This 
was the schoo! of Gestalt psychology, associated 
with the names of Wertheimer, Koehler, and Koffka. 
These men and their followers were chiefly con- 
cerned with establishing the conditions under which 
we perceive organized wholes, and thought of the 
mind as fields of force—not unlike electro-magnetic 
fields—in the brain. With their concept of Insight, 
as a sudden, autonomous restructuring of the per- 
ceptual field, they pressed for acceptance of yet 
another attribute of mind. 

Psychologists as a whole have often been accused 
of inconsistency. You may think that an under- 
statement. The fact remains that the symbol 
“mind” or “psyche” has persisted through the 
centuries. This may be a measure of its usefulness. 
But that which it has symbolized has changed 


_ according to the prevalent philosophical, religious, 


or scientific atmosphere of the users. I¢ may be, 
however, that the changes have been of particular 
connotations or of emphasis on separate aspects of 
one whole, rather than radical changes of the 
referenda. We might think of that whole as being 
“the forces and functions inside a man’s skull.” 
Changes of particular connotation are perhaps 
neither unusual nor deplorable. Such change is 
essential to all dynamic concepts. “The more you 
know, the more there is to know,” is true in most 
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fields of human inquiry, and the concept of the 
attributes of mind must change with the addition of 
new attributes and the disproof and rejection of 
old ones. 

The problem of defining psychology, then, is a 
perpetual problem. Perpetual, that is, until such 
time as a body of data and laws has been established 
sufficient to enable us to define and rule for the rest 
of time. Or perhaps there is no problem of definition 
at all. A statement of the literal meaning of the 
word may be an adequate definition of psychology. 
For a more detailed definition it might be necessary 
to consult philosophers who specialize in such 
matters. 

Even they, however, must rest upon the findings 
of scientific psychologists as to the facts of mental 
structure. Certainly the giant power of modern 
Factor Analytic techniques offers no confirmation 
of the existence of a soul in mental makeup, nor 
even of consciousness as a distinct unitary factor. 
Nor do physiological psychologists offer any such 
confirmation. 

But, it may be objected, nor would you expect 
them to do so, since they are concerned with quite 
different matters. That objection, however, is 
already broaching on the area of contemporary 
debate. An exciting and factually well-substantiated 
account of the neural organization underlying what 
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we call conceptual processes may be read in D. O. 
Hebb’s book, The Organization of Behaviour (John 
Wiley and Sons, N.Y.; 1949). For a consummate 
account of the logic, techniques, and findings of 
Factor Analysis the reader with intellectual stamina 
will be well repaid by studying Sir Cyril Burt’s The 
Factors of the Mind (Univ. of Lond. Press: 1940). 

A detailed statement of what is being studied in 
psychology, of course, could be obtained simply by 
asking prominent scientists in psychology through- 
out the world just what they are doing. There are 
many approaches besides physiological psychology 
and Factor Analysis. But this would, perhaps, be 
history rather than definition. 

Anyway, the adequacy of a definition probably 
depends on our purposes. In my own view, which 
is not offered as representative of psychologists, the 
best possible definition of psychology is simply the 
literal meaning, “‘the study of mind,” for on hearing 
that definition the newcomer is so frustrated, his 
interest so aroused, and his grappling instincts so 
primed that he launches himself into the attack; 
and yet another staunch comrade has joined the 
fray. 

Though many may support this view, no doubt 
at least as many will oppose it. Quite likely the 
objections of possible antagonists will centre upon 
the definition of ‘‘the best possible.” 

D. S. CARTWRIGHT 


A Great Freethought Scholar 


is indispensable, this cannot be said of the great 
figures in the arts and sciences. Who, for example, 
ever took the place of Beethoven, or Michelangelo, or 


A LTHOUGH it may be true that in business no man 


Dickens? John M. Robertson passed away twenty 
years ago, and it would not be unfair, I think, to say that 
no one has taken his place, and no one perhaps ever will. 

Robertson was a unique combination of a man of 
letters and politician, a fine speaker and debater with an 
astonishing encyclopedic knowledge and a power of 
analysis unequalled among his contemporaries. The late 
Harold Laski—no mean judge—put Robertson among 
the greatest half-dozen scholars of his generation, and 
insisted that if he had not been a Freethinker some of 
our greatest universities would have felt honoured if he 
had accepted from them an honorary degree. He was, 
of course, too great not to be recognized as the fine 
scholar he was; but if he had to be referred to at all, 
our “critics” and our literary journals did their best to 
confine his reputation as far as possible to his activities 
on the Shakespeare problem. And on this question 
Robertson has established such a reputation that it is 
almost impossible these days to discuss the “canon” of 
Shakespeare without him. 

There is a “provisional” Bibliography of his work 
in Vol. IL of his monumental History of Freethought. 
It comprises twelve pages of close reading and is cer- 
tainly not complete. But if any reader wants to have a 
handy list of Robertson’s varied excursions into the 
highways and by-ways of all sorts of problems, let him 
study this Bibliography. Only one man in the history 


of literature can compare with J. M. R.—as he was often 
lovingly referred to—in so many fields, and that was 
Voltaire. And certainly on some problems Robertson 
was immeasurably greater than Voltaire. (The great 
Frenchman, of course, excelled as a playwright and 
novelist, two fields of literature which Robertson, no 
doubt for good reasons, avoided.) 

What other Freethinker of his 7 could have edited 
so fully, with notes, comments, and emendations, 
Buckle’s immortal History of Civilization and the Philo- 
sophical Works of Francis Bacon? Robertson did for 
Buckle what Prof. Bury did for Gibbon, but while Bury 
is always remembered, one is apt to forget Robertson. 
He did more. He wrote a magnificent defence of 
Buckle in Buckle and His Critics—causing havoc among 
them—and he followed this volume with another brilliant 
sociological study entitled The Saxon and the Celt. \t is 
a tragedy that this great piece of work, origina: ‘n con- 
ception and execution, should be almost forgotic:, ©. 
the vexed question of race, Robertson's keen anaiy (11! 
mind destroyed with devastating force many popu «: 
theories. He returned frequently to his studies 
sociology, and it is my Opinion that on this subject he 
had no peer in England. 

All the time he was writing these and other books he 
was lecturing and debating and contributing under 
different names to various journals brilliant essays on all 
manner of subjects. Take for example his Thomas Paine: 
An Investigation, published in 1888. It was a scathing 
criticism of *‘a number of allusions’’ to Paine in Leslie 
Stephen's History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
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Century, so scathing, in fact, that it metaphorically 
annihilated the absurd “criticism” Stephen wrote. I do 
not think that that writer ever replied to his critic, but 
later he was literally forced to make about the lamest 
apology | have ever read when Moncure Conway's 
magnificent Life of Thomas Paine was published, and he 
realized how extremely unjust he had been to Paine (see 
The National Reformer, September 11, 1892). But not 
only to Paine; Stephen went out of his way to be incredibly 
unjust to a number of our eighteenth-century Deists— 
in particular, Anthony Collins and Woolston; and in his 
Dynamics of Religion Robertson returns to a magnificent 
defence of both, not only against “Bully” Bentley, but 
again against Stephen. 

Thomas Paine: An Investigation is one of the most 
brilliant controversial pamphlets ever written (1 am not 
sure whether it should not be considered the most 
brilliant), but it is only one of dozens that Robertson 
wrote as part of his daily work. As another example, 
take his two Malthusian pamphlets, Over-Population, 
and Socialism and Malthusianism. Both are as vital as 
when they were written nearly seventy years ago—in a 
sense, indeed, far more vital. In 1885 Malthus was 
considered by most economists as “‘discredited.”’ In 
these days, one might well say, “we are all Malthusians 
now.” Like Bradlaugh and Ingersoll and Foote, Robert- 
son’s Malthusianism never wavered: how right he was! 

But he wrote on Royalism, on Vaccination, on the 
Fallacy of Saving. He took the unpopular side in the 
Boer War, and as a champion of Free Trade he had no 
equal in British politics. 

Is there any need to mention what he did for Free- 
thought? The two volumes, Pagan Christs and Christi- 
anity and Mythology stand out as veritable master- 
pieces; and from the replies to his critics he made in later 


editions one can see how he “pulverized” his Christian 


opponents. Even Albert Schweitzer, one of the great 
men now living in this troubled world and who received 
a fine tribute from Robertson for his book The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, never read Christianity and 
Mythology and actually charged it with something 
Robertson never claimed. The “replies” were all pitiful 
in the extreme. 

Buried in The National Reformer, The Literary Guide, 
and many other journals are hundreds of excellent 
articles on all aspects of Freethought, articles without 
peer in Freethought propaganda. Even his little book 
Rationalism puts its case so magnificently that no other 
re-statement is required. 

From the early days when he was writing on Hamlet 
to the year of his death, Robertson occupied himself 
with Shakespeare problems. And his Baconian Heresy 
was a huge battering-ram against the Baconians. They 
never seriously replied to it. He attacked Shaw on 
points of history over Saint Joan; he attacked the 
German people and their masters during the 1914-18 war 
though a life-long supporter of peace. And everything 
he wrote was supported in the main by numbers of 
authorities whose books he had read. For even a small 
extent of his reading I invite the reader to take up his 
Pioneer Humanists and his Modern Humanists. Only a 
man who had read Carlyle, Emerson, Mandeville, and 
the rest could have produced these wonderful essays. 

And please remember, Robertson was also an active 
Member of Parliament for many years—the years in 
which he was producing some of his finest work. It is 
an astonishing phenomenon. 

In our foremost literary journal, The Times Literary 
Supplement, there appear from time to time references 
to “Mr. J. M. Robertson,” for, indeed, the acute critics 
and reviewers, who write for that journal know his work 
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and worth quite well. But the latest example is in the 
number for November 14, 1952. In a review of Sir W. 
Darling’s book, So Jt Looks to Me, the writer says that 
Sir William “pays a generous and richly deserved tribute 
o J. M. Robertson, though any book of reference would 
have told him that his guess that Robertson was a 
Liberal M.P. was correct, and that he was in fact one of 
the most illustrious victims of Lloyd George in 1918, 
Robertson, as Laski once pointed out, has received far 
less recognition than was his due, and it is interesting 
to see the effect of his influence on Sir William.” 

Need I add his intense loyalty to his friends—to 
Charles A. Watts and to Charles Bradlaugh in particular. 
No man ever had a more loyal champion than Bradlaugh 
had in the young Scotsman who helped him so splen- 
didly in the last years of The National Reformer. 

Robertson died in 1933, and I hope I shall be par- 
doned if | wonder sometimes whether he is read by our 
rising young Rationalists. Those of us who were his 
contemporaries and who treasured everything he wrote, 
and who also call to mind his intensely interesting and 
scholarly lectures, are conscious also that he once said it 
was as a Freethinker he wished to be remembered. And 
perhaps I may be allowed to add that some of those he 
helped do remember him as a Freethinker—indeed, the 
greatest of all Freethinkers. CUTNER 
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MAN IS MASTER 


HE lighted rocket flares suddenly, scorching the 

inexperienced hand that holds it. With a terri- 
fying hiss it shoots upward, only to strike the ceiling 
and fall to the ground, where it lies glowing angrily 
and filling the room with acrid fumes. The fright- 
ened child who released it, appalled at the result of 
his action, rushes from the room screaming for his 
nurse; but “Nannie” is out. There is no one to tie 
up his burnt fingers and stamp on the smouldering 
carpet, and his cries for help bring no answer. 

In such a situation is man today. His questing 
soul, striving ever to rise above the limitations of 
his existence, commits him to actions with results 
beyond his control. His mind, trained by his early 
struggles to deal first with immediate necessities, can 
produce the means to achieve his ambitions but 
lacks the vision to calculate their result. Appalled 
at the devastation wrought by the forces he has 
already released, he fears to advance farther along 
the dangerous road lest he explode a mine that will 
blast him and his species from the earth. 

The discovery of gunpowder seemed a fine and 
beneficent gift to Bacon’s contemporaries. Here was 
an unanswerable means of enforcing the will of a 
few right-thinking men upon the ignorant majority, 
armed only with primitive weapons. These wise 
men were themselves too ignorant to realize that 
the strength of wisdom lies in her own integrity. 
She must fail when she tries to enforce her rule by 
physical means. The innovation that was to end 
armed conflict by rendering its sponsors supreme 
only added to the power of might. The European 
wars that followed showed a vastly increased tale 
of death and devastated lands. Personal valour 
seemed at a discount against mechanical strength, 
and chivalry faded in the blast from the cannon’s 
mouth. Man saw the sum of his misdirected 
ingenuity as a step backwards towards barbarism. 

None among the Victorians not gifted with super- 
human vision could have foreseen whither the steam- 
engine would carry contemporary civilization. It 
appeared at first as much the friend and servant of 
man as the familiar ““Dobbin,” its only function to 
reduce drudgery and add to his domestic happiness. 
How far man’s under-developed intelligence led him 
from the truth can best be judged by those who have 
studied the grim history of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, with its enslavement of the poor and resultant 
bitter class hatred. The struggling ideal of democracy 
seemed banished for ever, and in its place was not 
even that sense of mutual dependence that had ever 
regulated the balance between master and man. 
The relative values of capital and labour were over- 
thrown. So cheap had man-power become that even 


the sacredness of human life was sacrificed to the 
cult of the machine. As a poet of the time rightly 
declared, “Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.’ The invention that should have promoted 
enlightenment among the most backward orders by 
increasing their opportunity for recreation and study 
was employed to keep them in the chains of ignor- 
ance. The governing classes, in their disregard for 
the claims of humanity, degraded themselves to the 
level of the unthinking beasts of the field. So was 
the gift which man’s eternal dream of self-betterment 
had brought him distorted by greed into a retro- 
gressive factor. 

Still more today does man stand aghast at the 
work of his hands, finding it not good but monstrous. 
The most destructive war in history has swept away 
the foundations of his life, shattering his home and 
destroying his children. Acts of barbarism which 
he would scarcely have credited to the lowest 
specimens of humanity have become the common- 
places of everyday life. The heritage of generations 
of learning is a Pandora’s box, releasing lethal gases, 
high explosives, and every form of bestial cruelty 
which fear and revenge can suggest. 

Small wonder that, like the child frightened by 
the rocket, he is seized with panic at the havoc his 
own efforts have wrought. Again like the child, he 
finds his cries for help bring no response. Still 
struggling out of the mists of superstition which for 
centuries have impeded him, he can no longer find 
comfort in the long-established God of his own 
creating. His slowly developing intellect has out- 
grown that deity that he has long used both as a 
scapegoat for his own wrongdoing and a curb for 
his dangerous imagination. Terrified at finding 
himself flung upon his own resources, he blames his 
own increased brain-power, the malignant possi- 
bilities of which have been so catastrophically 
demonstrated. 

Poor deluded child; it is not from the magnitude 
of his powers that the catastrophe has arisen, but 
from their limitations. Let him exercise a little more 
his slowly awakening sense of reason and his logic 
will show him the irrefutable principle of right, or 
wisdom, as the source of all permanent power. 
Flinging off the conflicting narrow creeds with which 
generations of self-interest or apathy have obscured 
the self-evident truth, he can at last acknowledge a 
faith supported by reason—a house which, being 
united within itself, cannot fall. 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven and all 
things else shall be added unto you” is as sound 
philosophy amid the chaos of today as it was nine- 
teen centuries ago. When man has but the con- 
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fidence bestowed by a logical faith his works can 
no longer betray him, for “A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit.” Those very forces which in 
the past have been turned to his destruction can 
then become the means of leading him to a freer, 
happier life. 

The rocket which hurts and frightens the inex- 
perienced child can save shipwrecked lives or pro- 
vide a harmless and beautiful spectacle when released 
by a more skilful hand. Even so, man’s more 
ambitious inventions which have been turned through 
ignorance to his hurt are good in themselves and 
could work to his advantage. The friendly forces 
of nature need no longer be harnessed to produce 
weapons of death. Atomic energy, at whose dis- 
covery he is now appalled, can be used for con- 
structive purposes the scope of which not the wisest 
can calculate. 

The token system employed for financial transac- 
tions would long ago have replaced bloodshed and 
the use of arms as a means of settling international 
claims had man shown the same practical imagina- 
tion in politics as he employs in private business. 
It is an inexcusable anachronism that a nation’s 
resources must still be translated into actual weapons 
and armed forces when its civilians need no longer 
burden themselves with gold bars with which to 
make private deals. The solution to the accumulated 
problems of civilization lies in that very brain that 
has produced them. 

Not till the car can travel faster than the engine 
that drives it can the brain of man outstrip his 
soul, for the two are indivisible and must develop 
as one. No longer must man, like him who rides on 
a tiger, allow himself to be borne to disaster by his 
own increasing learning. He must educate himself 
to fulfil his high destiny, controlling his course by 
wisdom applied through knowledge. That dan- 
gerous “‘little learning’ of which the poet gave 
warning is already his and cannot be suppressed. 
Impossible for man, with his eternal thirst for 
progress, to “taste not the Pierian Spring”! Let him, 
therefore, proudly accepting his high destiny, drink 
deep of the celestial fount until he can realize the 
aspirations of his soul, 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres. 
M. I. Horton 
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Heathiana 


THis column brings me letters from all parts of the 
world—a few reproachful, some amusing, and an aston- 
ishingly large number which are straightforwardly 
commendatory. 

It is the last set which worries me. “Woe unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you.’’ In less serious 
vein, Josh Billings put it in his own way: “Flattery is 
like Cologne water, to be smelt not swallered.” 


* 


I think such anxieties are kept at bay so long as one 
is able to laugh at oneself as well as at others. I believe 
it was Addison who said that we should take care not 
to grow too wise for so great a pleasure in life as laughter. 


* 


Not long ago Bertrand Russell told us that what he 
feared, as he grew older, was the increasing power of 
habit. It seems to me that a greater danger is decay of 
self-criticism. “The greatest of faults,’ according to 
Carlyle, “is to be conscious of none.’’ When we find 
ourselves sayirig to anyone “I like you to have opinions 
of your own, of course; but I just don’t want to hear 
them’’—then the adult is no longer completely adult. 


* 


I suppose that the main marks of full maturity (qualities 
which are last gained and easiest lost under strain) are 
tolerance of others and self-criticism. That is why a 
Confucian gentleman will never speak well of himself 
or his belongings. It is the sin of pride which the Greeks 
called hubris. Pascal said “Do you want people to 
speak well of you? Don’t yourself.” 


* 


Attempts to avoid the pitfalls of personalism are not 
fashionable nowadays. Political and Literary Philoso- 
phisers join Religious ones in their self-opinionated 
scorn for what is “objective.”” They would provide us 
with all sorts of humourless ideological myths to tide 
us over “the human predicament.” We should remind 
them that their solutions are the products of failure to 
face up to difficulties. 

Despairing moods don’t last! They are countered by 
men who can stand on their own feet as men; and, in 
face of what seems overwhelming odds, are prepared to 
fight on instead of shielding their eyes. 


* 


What could have been more despair-creating than the 
Witch Mania which swept Christian Europe in the 
Middle Ages ?—the age of Faith which we are asked to 
admire and re-create. Under torture suspected witches 
implicated others until the widening range threatened 
everybody, even the judges. One man, Dr. John Weyer, 
was bold enough to take the objective line against these 
horrors, and break down the reign of terror. 


* 


Witch hunts have begun again in political life. They 
will recur in religion if our smart little Neo-Catholics 
have their way with us. This is not (as they fondly 
suppose) a New way. It is the Newman way. “It would 
be a gain to this country,” muttered the Cardinal, 
“were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
gloomy, more fierce in its religion than at present it 
shows itself to be.” 
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Notes and News 


HERE was a welcome new theme noticeable through- 

out the speeches delivered at the forty-seventh Annual 

Dinner of the National Secular Society, held at the 
Charing Cross Hotel on January 24 last. Mr. F. A. 
Ridley, President of the Society, led the way by boldly 
Stating that the N.S.S. should no longer be regarded 
merely aS an anti-religious organization but as a con- 
structive and progressive Movement, evolving in accor- 
dance with the need of a changing world. The guest of 
the evening, Mr. Joseph McCabe, followed, and in a 
characteristic speech gave us a mass of statistics con- 
cerning Catholicism in the United States and juvenile 
delinquency, and a refutation of the Church’s plea for the 
necessity for a revival of religion because of the empty 
churches and the corresponding increases in crime and 
the numbers in prison. Other speakers were Mr. L. 
Ebury, Vice-President of the N.S.S., Mr. Colin McCall 
of the Manchester Branch of the N.S.S., Mr. C. Brad- 
laugh Bonner, President of the World Union of Free- 
thinkers, Mr. P. Victor Morris, Secretary of the N.S.S., 
and Mr. G. A. Kirk, President of the Leicester Secular 
Society. 

* 


The South Wales Evening Post of January 21 reported 
a speech by Prof. J. R. Jones, who has succeeded Prof. 
A. E Heath (President of the R.P.A.) as Professor of 
Philosophy at University College, Swansea. In opening 
his inaugural lecture, Prof. Jones expressed his debt of 
deep gratitude to Prof. Heath for the devotion over a 
period of twenty-seven years, during which he founded 


and built up a department so competently and judiciously 
staffed that the duty of succeeding to his responsibilities 


was made very easy and pleasant. Prof. Jones said he 
was further indebted to Prof. Heath personally for the 
many ways in which he had been of assistance to him 
in a first critical year and for the assurance he had that 
there was always someone who had stood where he 
now stood and to whom he could turn for encouragement 
and good advice. 


Mr. Heber Longman, an Honorary Associate of the 
R.P.A. living in Queensland, Australia, has been awarded 
the Mueller Medal by the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The medal, 
the highest award in Australasia for Natural History, 
was won by Mr. Longman for his outstanding researches 
on fossil vertebrate animals. He was Director of the 
Queensland Museum for thirty-five years and, at the 
age of seventy-two, is now retired. 


Mr. M. V. V. Rangachari, of Cocanada, S. India, 
writes to us reperting attempts at a religious revival in 
his country, encouraged by Ministers of State. Buddha, 
he says, and his disciples Sariputta and Mahamoggallanna, 
were Rationalists and Atheists, but since their time for 
twenty centuries obscurantism has enjoyed free play. 
Hence today not only is the nineteenth centenary of the 
coming of St. Thomas to India celebrated, but also the 
Temple of Somnath, the visible stone symbol of the 
conflict with invisible Allah, and many other Hindu 
festivals. One distinguished Minister proposed to spend 
large sums on the chanting of verses from the Ramayana; 
another on prayers to Indra for rain. Indra was appar- 
ently in a responsive mood, for without a moment's 


hesitation he poured forth such storms that hundreds of 


homes and thousands of cattle were swept away and the 
fruit harvests ruined. The Governor of Uttar Pradesh 
is all for Catholicism, backed up with hospitals, schools, 
and free food distribution. In Delhi Buchmanite Moral 
Rearmament is to the fore. India is the land of ever- 
lasting tolerance, and Mr. Rangachari places his trust in 
the good sense of his fellow man. 


Mr. E. S. Daniells, a member of the R.P.A., sends us 
some interesting reminiscences of Robert G. ‘Ingersoll. 
Mr. Daniells worked for Robert H. Ingersoll and his 
brother, who were cousins of Robert G. Ingersoll, and 
lived in their New York home from 1890 until 1898. 
During this period they were visited by Robert G. 
Ingersoll several times a year. Mr. Daniells established 
the Ingersoll Watch Company in England in 1905 and 
has lived here ever since. He is now over eighty years 
of age, and says that he is probably the only person now 
living in England who knew R. G. Ingersoll personally. 


* * 


A Lectureship in memory of Auguste Comte has been 
established at the London School of Economics by 
arrangement with the English Positivist Committee. The 
lectures, which will deal with Humanism and Sociology, 
will be held annually or biennially. 

* * 

Three pamphlets from America are worth mention. 
The American Humanist Association has published an 
essay, Morality Without God, by Frank Skiff Janotta. 
It is a reasoned statement of a system of morals without 
reference to any supreme being and a compelling piece 
of atheistic writing. From the same body comes 
Humanism for the Millions, by Gordon Kent, a brave 
manifesto of Humanism now in its third and revised 
edition. The former title is published at 35 cents and 
the latter at 50 cents. Also published at 35 cents by the 
Beacon Press, Boston, is The Roman Catholic Church 
and Democracy, by Harold R. Rafton. It is an account 
of the teachings of Pope Leo XIII and represents an 
attempt to reduce the tension between Catholic and 
non-Catholic in the United States. 

Lucie Simpson has just published Contacts, Literary 
and Political, which may be had from the Kingswood 
Press for 7s. 6d. It is an interesting record of her 
encounters and conversations with many famous men 
and women, who include Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Shaw, the Webbs, and many others. Often a shade 
nostalgic, this little book contains some fascinating 
portraits of the great men and women of a past that is 
daily becoming more distant. 


There are still many people who can look back with 
gratitude to the Everyman Library for introducing them 
to the classics of literature. The familiar format of these 
books is to be changed, and from March all new volumes 
will be crown octavo—a little wider and about half an 
inch taller than the present size. About two-thirds of 
the library will cost six shillings and the remainder— 
often books of 800-900 pages—will be priced at seven 
shillings. Rising costs of production inevitably mean 
dearer books, but whereas the original Everyman 
volumes in 1906, published at a shilling each, were 
worth the cash equivalent of forty cigarettes, the dearest 
of the new series will be worth approximately the same 
today. In comparison the cost of culture is not high, 
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Parsons’ 


Three Yells for Death 


“Even in this Godless age,’ said the Archbishop of 
Canterbury recently, ““whenever people are seized by any 
great emotion they go to church.” This is, regrettably, 
still true—especially when they are confronted with 
death. The odd thing is that even pious men go to extra- 
ordinary lengths to postpone their journey to Abraham's 
Bosom. To such people the news from Russia, via The 
Manchester Guardian, that lives have been spectacularly 
prolonged by blood-transfusions, soda baths, and whiffs 
of oxygen will be welcomed. Not, by the way, that 
Ukrainians seem to need much assistance, for there are 
some 40,000 Ukrainian centenarians, some of whom are 
alive and fit at the age of 150 or more. However, even 
for these tenacious old ladies and gentlemen the end 
must one day come. As it approaches will they take a 
quick soda bath and a deep draught of oxygen and 
then nip smartly off to the nearest church? One hopes 
not; perhaps in their long lives they have learned to 
accept death as something so natural and ordinary that 
it is not worth making a fuss about. When Laotse, the 
Chinese philosopher, died, his disciple, Ch’in Yi, went 
to the funeral, took one look round at the elaborate 
signs of grief on the mourners, and gave three yells and 
departed. ‘‘To weep profusely at death,” he said, “is to 
evade the natural principles of life and death... .” For 
those who accept the natural course and sequence of 
things and live in obedience to it are beyond joy and 
sorrow. The ancients spoke of this as the emancipation 
from bondage. 


Bishops and Babies 


The Irish Minister of Health must be a courageous man 
for he has recently, reports the New Statesman, published 
a White Paper outlining improved health services which 
makes no concessions to the bishops. It will be remem- 
bered that the opposition of the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to the Mother and Child Scheme drawn up 
by a previous Minister of Health brought down the 
Costello administration in 1951. The bishops’ objections 
were mainly that it was a dangerous intrusion into “the 
most intimate branch of medicine.” Already the Bishop 
of Cork has voiced his objections to the White Paper, 
but the Minister of Health seems prepared to deal 
vigorously with ecclesiastical opposition and one can 
only hope that he is successful in putting a long overdue 
measure on the Irish statute book. The facts speak for 
themselves: the mortality rate among infants under one 
year in Eire, in 1951, was 45 per 1,000 births. In England 
and Wales the figure was 30; in Sweden 21. Personally, 
I doubt if the new proposals will become law in any- 
thing like their present form. The Irish hierarchy makes 
no bones about entering the political arena; it makes 
and breaks governments. As Sean O’Faolain says in 
The Irish, “It is all very well for Lecky to say that the 
rise of Liberalism has declared the union of politics and 
theology an anachronism by pronouncing their divorce. 
The priest does not recognize divorce.” 


Pious Hands to the Pump 


Following my mention last month of exorcism, a corre- 
spondent poses an intriguing question. Exorcism, he 
points out, is a ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church 
used to expel demons from persons who have come 
under their power and it is regulated by canon law (Can. 
1151-52). It is also an integral part of the Church’s 
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baptismal service. Now, although the Church claims 
that its function is to remove from baptismal candidates 
any lingering traces of original sin, does it not also 
suggest, asks my correspondent, that those seeking 
baptism in the Roman Catholic Church are regarded as 
being possessed by Satanic demons? An _ interesting 
point, but one which, even in these days of luxurious 
self-criticism, is unlikely to be accepted by the Vatican. 
Incidentally, | am informed that the expulsion of demons 
by syringe and colonic lavage—as tried on the notorious 
Devils of Loudun—is no longer practised. According to 
Aldous Huxley, however, baptism by colonic lavage is 
still employed by an African negro sect! 


American Gag 


The impudent attempt of the American film companies 
operating in this country to stifle criticism of their 
products by withdrawing their advertising from offending 
newspapers surely calls for joint action on the part of 
the Press. It seems that the film critics of the London 
Evening Standard and Sunday Express refuse to be 
coerced into giving favourable notices to films which 
they consider to be unworthy of them. The film magnates, 
aware that their advertising is worth £250,000 to the 
newspapers, have withdrawn their advertisements in an 
attempt to coerce the papers’ proprietor. Lord Beaver- 
brook has given a dusty answer to these moguls who 
have made this brazen attempt to stifle free comment. 
More often than not I find myself in disagreement with 
the opinions of the critics involved, but, as the Sunday 
Times pointed out in a recent leader, “critics, like the 
films and plays and books they criticize, may be good, 
bad, or indifferent, but so long as they hold their posts 
it is their duty to write what they think and the news- 
papers’ duty to protect them.” Would the Press be 
wrong if they agreed to refuse all advertisements from 
these film companies until the freedom of all critics has 
been acknowledged ? 


Light not Heat 


All Humanists will be indebted to the B.B.C. for the new 
broadcast series of programmes entitled “Encounters of 
Belief,’ which brings together men and women who 
differ fundamentally in their basic beliefs and attitudes 
to life. Is it possible, asks Dr. Kathleen Bliss, in an 
introduction to the discussions in the Radio Times, for 
people to discuss their differences in a constructive and 
illuminating fashion? Have they a common language? 
Can they be objective, eschewing debating-points and 
seeking only to engender light, not heat? The Talks 
Department of the B.B.C., rather belatedly it will appear 
to some, seems to think that it is possible. How refresh- 
ing it is, by the way, to hear Humanism mentioned on 
the wireless by a Humanist. Usually we have to content 
ourselves with listening to a Christian seiting it up as 
an Aunt Sally, only to knock it down. In the first 
programme Mr. H. Blackham, Secretary of the 
Ethical Union, put forward the view that, with science 
and democracy as his chief resources, man can make 
life purposeful and good without belief in God or the 
desire for another life after death. I am eagerly awaiting 
the other programmes in the series, if only for the 
pleasure of listening to educated and thoughtful men 
discussing their differences in a restrained and reasonable 
manner—so different from the atmosphere in’ which 
political broadcasts are conducted. 
D. K. H. PARSONS 
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“THE VENERABLE DAY OF THE SUN” 


HE origin of the seven-day week is commonly 


thought to be due to the ancient Chaldzans, © 


the astronomers of remote antiquity, who first used 
it as a civil division of time. At first the month and 
the week were linked, but the latter shook off the 
shackles. When the Jews came to Canaan they 
adopted the Babylonian week, which became 
general over the Mediterranean world. The Jews 
chose the last day for their Sabbath and the stricter 
elements among them observed the holy day puri- 
tanically; but for other peoples the first day, 
dedicated to the Sun, was the most important, for 
the simple reason that the Sun was the most obvious 
- object to worship. It could be mild and kind, and 
also terrible in its heat. It was evidently the source 
of growth, and yet could burn up what it had made 
grow. When the Sun disappeared at night all that 
was evil came forth, and in that half of the year 
when the days were shortest and the Sun most 
remote the dead walked the earth and had to be 
appeased. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Pauline 
Christianity, being hostile to the Jews, turned to 
Sunday and away from the Saturday Sabbath of 
the Hebrew. All work and no respite at all appeals 
to few. In the ancient world there were not infre- 
quent festivals during which all ordinary labour was 
put aside, but a weekly day consecrated wholly to 
repose and relaxation was lacking. It may be 
fancied that in a maritime civilization Poseidon 
is no observer of Sundays. 

The earliest attempt to enact a Christian Sunday 
occurred in Spain. In a.p. 305 the Church Council 
of Illiberis threatened with excommunication those 
who failed to observe Sunday as the Lord’s Day. 

In A.p. 321 the Emperor Constantine, who was 
not formally admitted into the Church till shortly 
before his death in 337, decreed a weekly public 
holiday on “the Venerable Day of the Sun.” Some 
sixty years later Theodosius forbade all litigation 
and spectacles on the Day of the Sun. That such 
observance fell away with the passing of time is 
suggested by similar imperial decrees a century later 
and by the Church Council decrees of 538 and 585, 
which ordered a complete cessation of labour and 
business. These were successful enough to cause 
Pope Gregory the Great (c. 600) to protest against 
the closing of public baths on Sundays. 

Again, in 785, the Emperor Charlemagne pro- 
hibited all ordinary labour on a Sunday; neverthe- 
less, repeated decrees and law cases in most 
European countries showed that the observance was 
not general—e.g. the Prior of Walsingham in 1226 
held a customary Sunday market; several emperors 


were crowned on Sundays. It may be said that 
from a.p. 900-1500 there was practically no limit 
to popular amusement on Sunday, amusement often 
of the coarsest and cruellest kind, such as bear- and 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, etc. 

The Puritan Sunday came in with the fanatics of 
the seventeenth century, and England has never 
quite recovered from the enactments of Parliament 
between 1643 and 1656, although the reaction after 
the Restoration was vigorous. All the same, some 
of the repressive Sunday legislation dates from 
Charles II’s reign—e.g. that no tradesman or work- 
man should labour on the Lord’s Day save for 
charity on pain of forfeiting five shillings; milk and 
mackerel might be sold at certain times, and lawyers 
and fried-fish shops did not come under the ban. 

In the somewhat troubled days of Elizabeth II 
three-quarters of the population of England look 
upon Sunday as a day of relaxation, when they get 
up late (unless a hope of fine weather lures them 
out early for a day’s hiking or cycling or motoring), 
eat heavily, snooze over unintellectual Sunday papers, 
and so to bed, recuperated for another five days of 
office or factory and a day of sport. The minority, 
who go more or less frequently to church or chapel, 
are horrified; the priesthood sees its very existence 
threatened. Hence when an attempt is made to 
bring the laws of the land into line with the ways of 
the people, such as Mr. Parker’s Sunday Observance 
Bill, all Members of Parliament are flooded with 
abusive letters threatening all manner of violence if 
the Bill is successful. Hence, as Mr. W. J. Brown 
proclaimed on T.V., by a horrifying exhibition of 
hypocrisy the Bill was defeated by 284 votes to 57. 
Some 280 M.P.s did not vote, and even the pro- 
crastinating motion for a Royal Commission of 
inquiry was lost by 8. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 


SONNET ON LOVE 


Love dwells in many mansions, proudly wears 
Bright liveries of every cut and hue, 
Discards old burdens and new burdens bears. 
Love, plunging blindly, is both false and true. 
Chameleon-like he seems. His heart's caprice 
Changes his tone with the re-shaping years. 
His garden shows now increase, now decrease, 
*Neath sun of joy or mid a storm of fears. 
Love's birth was long ago, when cell with cell 
Fused their diversity and one were made. 
The zons rolled, o’ercast by Nature's spell, 
Which wrought her lives from dust, in dust re-laid. 
In man she climbs through love to heights afar. 
Will other glories grow when fades this star? 

A. D. 
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PHILOSOPHY AS THERAPY 


PHILOSOPHY AND PsyCHO-ANALYsSIS. By John Wisdom. 
Basil Blackwell. 282 pp. 22s. 6d 


Wittgenstein once claimed that he held no opinions in 
philosophy and that he merely sought “to remove a 
feeling of puzzlement, to cure a sort of mental cramp.” 
His successor at Cambridge, Prof. John Wisdom, con- 
tinues the work of philosophical therapy. In the essays 
and reviews collected in this volume the similarity—and 
the important difference—between psychological and 
philosophical analysis is made as clear as the unusually 
colloquial and yet oracular style permits. The reader 
unfamiliar with recent philosophical work may beat a 
baffled retreat, especially if he has been misled by the 
title. Cambridge analysis began with G. E. Moore's 
robust (but disingenuous) appeal to common sense. 
Statements that the plain man makes, it was asserted, 
are unquestionable; the only argument is how they are 
to be analysed. The analysis soon takes the plain man 
out of his depths, and this method of approach assisted 
the rejection of metaphysics associated with Wittgenstein, 
Carnap, A. J. Ayer, and the most influential movement 
in modern thought. 

“Philosophy is consuming itself in its own fire,” as 
Prof. Wisdom puts it. In other words, it is not answering 
but destroying the traditional questions asked by philo- 
sophers, and substituting a method of classifying types 
of statement. These types are like special languages 


divided by logical boundaries which it is forbidden to 
cross. The philosopher is assigned the useful if unspec- 


tacular task of preparing certain pigeon-holes and labels 
for the great problems which he once tried to solve, so 
that he can make sure that all communication goes 
through the proper channels. No doubt it is a relief to 
clear up an untidy desk, and to feel that we can even be 
tolerant of the sort of language that a decade ago would 
have been arrogantly dismissed as “nonsense.” But the 
paper on “Gods” reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society carries such toleration a long way 
by making concessions to mysticism which suggest a 
somewhat paradoxical development of logical atomism, 
though there was a hint of it in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. 
Hector HAWTON 


A MOSLEM SCHOLAR ON WHAT 
HAPPENED TO JESUS 


Jesus IN HEAVEN ON EarTH. By Al-Haj Kwaja Nazir 
Ahmad. The Working Muslim Mission and Literary 
Trust, the Mosque, Woking. 416 pp., including Biblio- 
graphy and Index; illus. 15s. 

This is a very large work, involving an enormous expen- 
diture of time znd research, and it contains a ‘ot of 
interesting information. The object of it is to sustain 
the theory that Jesus, who was not the Son of God but 
only a very holy prophet, the greatest before Muhammad, 
was buried after his crucifixion in a rock-tomb by Joseph 
of Arimathea, but was not then dead and so did not rise 
again. He was rescued and revived by Essenes, to whose 
order he belonged, and removed to a place of safety. 
Afterwards he went to Damascus, then to India with his 
disciple and twin brother Thomas, even visiting Ceylon, 
and eventually reached Kashmir, where he preached to 
the Ten Tribes of Israel who lived there. Jesus died at 
the age of 117 and was buried near Srinagar, where his 
tomb is still shown. 


We are sorry to have to say that the author ts often 
both careless and credulous. His judgment of the value 
of documents is extraordinarily naive. Let us note two 
examples of his carelessness. The Second Epistle of 
Peter, of whose pseudepigraphic character (acknowledged 
by practically every Protestant scholar of repute) he 
seems to be quite unaware, is cited as anti-Pauline. 
More diligent study would have shown Mr. Ahmad that 
Pseudo-Peter ranks the Epistles of Paul among inspired 
writings. Eusebius, we are told, regards the Acts of the 
Apostles as spurious. This ecclesiastical historian rejects 
as spurious the “Acts of Paul,” which is a very different 
work from the Acts of the Apostles. Eusebius gives the 
Acts of the Apostles a canonical status. 

Of course, Mr. Ahmad as a good Moslem believes the 
Koran to be absolutely perfect. For him the Koran is 
what the Bible is for a Christian Fundamentalist. 
Moslems of modernist tendencies must read their own 
opinions into their sacred book and explain away its 
contradictions—which, naturally, are fewer than those 
in the Bible—but must not find fault with a single word. 
The purity of its text is due to its being held sacred from 
the start. Hence the scrupulosity of copyists. Much 
space is devoted to arguing, quite needlessly, that 
Muhammad was not an impostor, that he really believed 
the religion he taught. Who now denies this? The oniy 
question is whether some of his later revelations, when 
he had become powerful, did not conform to wishful 
thinking. There are some very fine passages in the 
Koran. But it has many tedious repetitions, and its 
theology strikes one who has not been educated a 
Moslem as crude. 

Mr. Ahmad makes a quite arbitrary use of texts in 
the Gospels and other parts of the New Testament. 
Sections discarded as untrustworthy are drawn on later 
to extract historical facts, the test of history being what 
serves Mr. Ahmad’s story. 

Pages and pages are taken up with the attempt to 
prove that the Afghans and the Kashmirians are wholly, 
or largely, descendants of the lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 
It is very doubtful whether these Ten Tribes, if there 
were ten, were ever deported. Sargon II only says that 
he took captive 27,290 of the inhabitants of Samaria. 
It is true that the important Afghan tribe of the Durani 
call themselves “Ben-i-Isracl’’ (‘Sons of Israel’), but 
they offer a number of disparate myths of their origin. 
One is that they are all descended from Saul, the first 
King of Israel! Their language, Pushtu, which they 
share with other tribes, is not Semitic. 

The long prevalence of Islam in Afghanistan and 
Kashmir accounts for the large number of Semitic 
words, probably all or nearly al! Arabic, in current 
speech. Mr. Ahmad’s lengthy lists, however, should be 
received with caution, as well as his English equivalents 
of Hebrew words. He says that “Saul” (Heb. Shau/) 
means “fox.” This is wrong. The Hebrew for fox is 
shu'al. Mr. Ahmad informs us that Kashmiri is derived 
from Pahlavi (Middle Persian), which was infected by 
Babylonian (an extinct Semitic tongue, more akin to 
Hebrew than to Arabic). He analyses the vocabulary of 
Kashmiri as consisting of forty per cent Persian words, 
fifty per cent Arabic, and ten per cent borrowed from 
other languages. As a matter of fact, Kashmiri is an 
Aryan tongue, but is not in the Indo-Aryan group, which 
includes Persian. On his own showing it is absurd to 
say “the nucleus is Hebrew.” As for the vocabulary, 
Moslems are wont to use Arabic and Persian words, 
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while Kashmirians belonging to Hinduism on words 
of Sanscrit origin. 

We are surprised to learn that Pisgah was not in 
Trans-Jordania, but in Kashmir, where a tomb of Moses 
is shown. The Promised Land was Kashmir! Why then 
did the Israelites invade and conquer Palestine? The 
Pentateuch gives no hint that the dying Moses looked 
down on Kashmir. 

Mr. Ahmad certainly adduces sufficient evidence that 
the story of the visit of Jesus to Kashmir, under the 
name of Yuz Asaf, is many centuries old. But he can 
cite no relevant document of the time of Jesus or near 
it in date. The tomb, of which he provides more than 
one illustration, could not have been constructed in the 
first century of our era; its architecture proves it to be 
very much later. 

Whether a Jewish or an Ebionite Christian missionary, 
or a Buddhist missionary, later identified with Jesus, ever 
visited Kashmir nearly two thousand years ago it is 
impossible to discover. If such a missionary ever went 
thither, he may have been buried near Srinagar. The 
name “Yuz Asaf” recalls ‘“Joasaph” (“Josaphat’’), the 
imaginary Christian saint whose career is a modification 
of that of the Buddha. “Joasaph” is the Arabic for 
“Bodhisattva,” the designation for the last stage of 
being before Buddhahood is reached. Others than 
Siddhartha Gautama could be entitled Bodhisattva. In 
his mythical ubiquity the Buddha is the rival of Jesus. 

The very large bibliography should prove useful; but 
it is a pity that there are several cases of inaccurate 
wording. A. D. Howe. 


MARRIAGE AND MORALS 


MARRIAGE AND Society. By Prof. E. O. James. Hutch- 
inson’s University Library. 216 pp., including 3 pp. 
Bibliography and 7 pp. Index. 18s. 

For a number of years Prof. James, who holds the Chair 
of the History and Philosophy of Religion at London 
University, has served on commissions and fact-finding 
committees appointed to investigate marriage, sexual 
morality, and family life from various standpoints. His 
own contributions to these inquiries have been mainly 
anthropological, but the present volume is marked not 
so much by scientific detachment as by theological pre- 
dilection. Although (as he indeed shows) the father- 
mother-child relationship has been normal since long 
before history began, he seems to regard monogamy as 
something bound up with the Christian ethic. Equally 
surprising is his belief that the establishment of Christi- 
anity brought with it a very delinite improvement in the 
position of women. 

“Although [he writes] a knowledge of the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth of Jesus seems to have been contined to 
restricted circles in the Apostolic Church, that the 
Incarnation should have been effected through the 
instrumentality of a woman could not fail to have a 
profound consequence for the status of the female sex 
in the new movement.” Yet his own pages provide 
many a quotation from St. Paul and the Fathers showing 
that “the subjection of woman was represented as a 
natural condition imposed by the Creator,” and he may 
be reminded that from the first century until now the 
all-male priesthood has constituted an indubitable proof 
of the subordination of the female sex. 

Always behind Prof. James’s argument stands the 
figure of the great Jew of Tarsus, although he so far 
emancipates himself from Paul's influence as to state that 
“the intense pleasure associated with the sex act is lawful 
and right within its proper context.” But “to isolate it 
from procreation and the sacramental character and 
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significance of the marriage relationship is an abuse of 
the sex instinct,”’ and “to prevent its normal and natural 
ends merely for the gratification of sensual desires is to 
frustrate its fundamental purpose.”” Any form of sexual 
experience outside monogamous marriage is firmly 
condemned, and even in that (by no means universal) 
form of marriage the sex act is considered to be essentially 
for generation and only incidentally for mutual pleasure 
and comfort and satisfaction. 

Among the most interesting pages of Marriage and 
Society are those discussing the evidence submitted to 
a commission, of which Prof. James was a member, on 
artificial human insemination. Here, as might be 
expected, he sums up more or less in favour of A.I.H., 
the procedure in which the husband is concerned, but 
is decidedly condemnatory of the alternative process, 
A.1.D., when the donor is an anonymous third person. 
But all in all, notwithstanding its occasionally pronounced 
theological bias, this is a book well worth the study of 
those concerned with “marriage and morals” in this age 
of revolutionary change. ROYSTON PIKE 


ILLUSION AND REALITY 


Some RELIGIOUS ILLUSIONS IN ART, LITERATURE, AND 
Experience. By Prof. Sir Ernest Kennaway, F.R.S. 
Watts. 104 pp. including 19 full-page Plates and 
4 pp. Index. 10s. 6d. 

Memories of those brought up like the author in an 

intensely religious atmosphere will be stirred by Prof. 

Kennaway’s recollections of his childhood. Sixty-five 

years ago he was puzzled by the anomaly that he had been 

born into the Church of England, which in spite of its 
small size—in comparison with all the host of mankind 

—alone possessed the true doctrine. His father was not 

so much puzzied as amazed by the fact that peoples 

like the ancient Egyptians, for example, should raise 
such great monuments to “a religion that wasn’t true.” 

Puzzlement later hardened into scepticism, though again 

and again in these essays the author seems still surprised 

that educated men and women in this modern world 
should continue to speak as though palpable myths were 
true. Although they cannot believe in a geocentric 
universe when they are not in church, they still use the 
old language in their creeds and prayers, and religious 
art perpetuates what we must surely admit to be a sheer 
falsification of experience. There is thus a double 
standard of truth and the Church makes no official 
attempt to clear up a muddle that borders on dishonesty. 

For if the creeds are pre-Copernican and pre-Darwinian 

in their presuppositions, why not re-define their terms? 

Yet how can a Church which claims to be the guardian 

of a divine revelation change its doctrines without 

destroying that claim? After pointing out the manifest 
inconsistencies in the orthodox dogmas of the Trinity, 
the incarnation, the Resurrection, and Last Judgment, 

Prof. Kennaway challenges the Church of England to 

issue an authoritative statement to reconcile them. He 

is justly impatient with the half-hearted compromises of 
the Report on Doctrine in the Church of England issued 
in 1938. He notes the increasing vagueness on the 
theme of eternal punishment and even a tendency to 
drop the subject, although you can scarcely enter an old 
church without seeing pictures or carvings which rein- 
force in lurid detail the damnation promised—and said 
to be deserved—by the majority of the human race. As 

a child Prof. Kennaway was much relieved when told 

that he need not fear physical torments as the soul was 

immaterial; and yet those who can find consolation in 
this assurance (for what it is worth) are unable to recon- 
cile it with the Resurrection of the Body. He pleads, as 
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a scientist must—and he is a leading authority on cancer 
—for greater sincerity. The original function of religious 
art was to teach the illiterate the doctrines of the Church 
by pictures. He is not concerned in this book with the 
gsthetic value of such art, and if it is objected that he 
shows no great awareness of it he will be entitled to 
retort that the Church itself was indifferent to that 
aspect—and indeed, that the Popes who were the most 
lavish patrons of art were not notably pious. There is 
also an interesting discussion of immortality. ‘The 
proper attitude to the question seems therefore to be an 
agnostic one—that is, we do not know whether there is 
a future life or not.”’ But clearly he thinks that there is 
not, that the life of man is like that of a wave in the 
sea. “However powerful, however beautiful, the wave 
in its full development may be, it reaches at last the fatal 
shore, and after some moments of turmoil is merged in 
the ocean from which it arose; other waves will be 
formed from this ocean, but the individual life of that 
wave is lost, irrevocably and for ever.” 
Hector HAWTON 


Short Notices 


Reticious Dances. By E. Louis Backman. 
Unwin. 376 pp. 35s. 

The publisher’s claim that this book will become a 
standard work seems well founded only when the 
sub-title is noted: “In the Christian Church and in 
Popular Medicine.” The author is Professor of Pharma- 
cology at the Swedish University of Upsala and has 
turned from the consideration of drugs in general to one 
of the “opium of the people.” He links Christian 
religious dances with more ancient “hops” on the one 
hand and with ergotism on the other (he says that one 
of the most recent epidemics of the latter occurred in 
1880, apparently unaware of the quite recent one in 
France; similarly he makes no mention of Tarantism after 
the seventeenth century, ignoring the outbreak of 1923). 
Nevertheless, within limits, this is a well-documented 
work, though the interpretations err perhaps on the 
side of medicinal magic. The bibliography comprises 
18pp. but contains no reference to Fraser; it is in fact 
almost limited to German and Scandinavian works, 
together with religious sources such as Migne. The 
folklorists and anthropologists are outside the author’s 
purview. All the same, it will serve as a valuable 
reference for students of religion. 


Allen & 


DECLARATION OF FatTH. By Herbert Agar. 
222 pp., including 4 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Herbert Agar has followed his successful A Time 
for Greatness by an eloquent appeal for a basic ideology 
expressing the common faith of the Western world. 
Himself a Christian, he nevertheless recognizes that 
Christianity can no longer provide a practicable founda- 
tion for unity. He therefore proposes to revive the con- 
ception of Natural Law in order to gaui the support of 

those who do not share his religious faith. He gives a 

panoramic survey of European history and has no diffi- 
culty in showing the dangers to which unrestrained 
nationalism and amoral realpolitik lead. He argues that 
genuine ethics are impossible if the State takes the place 
of the individual as arbiter of right and wrong. In 
appealing to Grotius against Hobbes, he is by no means 
blind to the difficulties of returning to a point of view 
that has fallen out of favour. He holds that the alter- 
native is to equate law with mere force, and that we have 
seen the hideous consequences. It is a significant symptom 
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of the changing climate that many Christians now appeal 
to Agnostics and anti-clericals to make common cause 
in defence of what they believe to be the essential prin- 
ciples of European civilization. But it is not easy to 
combine a belief in the moral autonomy of the individual 
and a moral law “built into the universe.’ Once we 
descend from generalities there are profound disagree- 
ments about practical application, and these are what 
matter most. 


WHITEHALL TO THE West INDIES. By Frank A. Norman, 

O.B.E. The Bodley Head. 256 pp., with Index. 21s. 
A very interesting book, written by a distinguished 
ex-Civil Servant, whose busy life has been full of varied 
and at times exciting experiences. Mr. Norman, as the 
present reviewer can testify from personal knowledge, is 
a man of great charm and kindliness, and very liberal 
in his philosophic outlook. His keen sense of humour 
comes Out in several anecdotes. This book shows him 
also as a man of vision, anxious to promote drastic social 
reform without losing his balance in lawless Utopian 
building. His career has taken him through three 
branches of the Civil Service. From 1931-37 he was sent 
by the Minister of Labour to serve at Geneva on the 
International Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations. He was Labour adviser to the Jamaican 
Government from 1939-41. The Duke of Windsor, while 
Governor of the Bahamas, asked Mr. Norman to visit 
him for consultation on acute labour problems there—a 
letter of thanks from the Duke is reproduced. Perhaps 
the most attractive part of this work is the account of 
Mr. Norman's activities and those of his remarkable 
wife (to whom he pays a very chivalrous tribute) in 
Jamaica and Barbados, where the problems, daily life, 
and leading personalities of the West Indies are vividly 
presented. There are a number of excellent photographs. 
Musecess Musincs. By A. S. Wadia. Dent. 214 pp., 

including 6 pp. Index; | Plate. 12s. 6d. 
The forty-five essays in this book possess a universality 
of interest and reflect the author's philosophic outlook. 
He takes as his model—and who better ?—Lord Bacon. 
The sharply-turned, pointed brevity of these essays is 
refreshing. Within the limits of a short notice it is 
impossible to single out any one essay for praise; more- 
over, to do so would scarcely do justice to an extremely 
thoughtful collection. 


THe DiteMMA OF Our Times. By Harold J. Laski. 
Allen & Unwin. 272 pp. 18s. 

This is unfinished. Laski left no indications of its 
conclusion, nor did he revise what he had written. The 
book remains an important study for all Rationalists, 
for it is a brilliant sample of Laski’s clear-eyed pene- 
tration into events and his ability to unveil and clarify 
the hidden springs of action. To Rationalists is re- 
commended in particular ch. vii; which deals with Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s hierarchy of aristocrats, and ch. viii, 
which places the present-day Existentialists as an 
outcome of political events. The title is well chosen, 
for the book leaves little hope of an early peaceful 
solution to present problems. 


RECENT THOUGHT IN Focus. 

Sheed and Ward. 250 pp. 1 
Mr. Donald Nicholls has written a careful and acute 
critique of contemporary schools of thought from the 
Thomist point of view. He believes that just as Aquinas 
turned ‘Aristotle to good account in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, so the modern Catholic philosopher must sift what 
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is valuable in modern science, philosophy, and logic. 
Only when he writes of Marxism does his air of modera- 
tion and reasonableness forsake him. Marxism is con- 
demned as not merely false but literally “Satanic.” The 
accounts of Phenomenology, Existentialism, and Logical 
Positivism could be read with profit by anyone seeking 
an introduction to these dilficult fields. But the down- 
to-earth Johnsonian appeal scarcely mingles with the 
flight into specifically Catholic mysticism with which the 
book ends. Quotations from “the Little Flower’’ strike, 
as he admits, “an alien note in our own society,”’ They 
are offered in support of the view that God is “the 
sovereignly free player who creates the world in his 
bounteous, gracious playfulness.”” Does it follow that 
wars, famines, disease, and the hell to which those who 
pg the Marxist Antichrist are consigned are examples 

“the eternal play of God's will at each moment of 
cone"? The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob must 
have played a different game if, as Mr. Nicholls also 
assures us, man is not free to adopt polygamy because 
‘man’s nature is a not-able-to-have-several-wives nature.” 
Theologians have worked hard on these mysteries, and in 
fairness to Aquinas-—the greatest of them all—we should 
remember, as Mr. Nicholls points out, that he taught 
that if a man’s reason told him not to believe, then that 
man would be doing evil by believing. 


THe Hope or Gitory. By Martin Jarrett-Kerr. S.C.M. 
Press. 185 pp., including 3 pp. Index. 8s. 6d. 

Here is a cogent book dealing with the doctrine of 
atonement. Well written and closely argued, the author 
has ranged over a wide field, and the references show 
that he is familiar with a considerable body of modern 
psychological writing. He possesses, moreover, a chal- 
lenging intellect, which is rare enough among Christian 
apologists today. This work deserves careful reading, 
not least by those who disagree profoundly with the 
Christian teaching. 

STALIN VERSUS MARX. By Klaus Mehnert. Allen & 
Unwin. 128 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Up to May 1934 historians in the U.S.S.R. toed the 
Marxist line. In 1932 one of the most distinguished, 
Michael Pokrovsky, was given a State funeral with 
military honours and hailed as a Great Bolshevist, 
whereas his contemporary Farle was labelled “bourgeois” 
and “imperialist.” In 1934 Pokrovsky had become “an 
enemy of the people” and Tarle was the leading historian 
of his country. Perfervid nationalism replaced univer- 
salism. Since then it has been the duty of Soviet historians 
to prove that the Russian people have always been in 
Russia; that they have a messianic message to redeem 
other peoples ; that contact with the Russians has always 
been to the eventual profit of other peoples; that Russia 
is singular and supreme. 

This aim, again, inspired the Stalin refutation of 
Marr’s Marxian studies in philology aad Stalin’s own 
thesis that one language—i.e., the Russian—must prevail 
over all other (including Georgian presumably). A\ll this 
goes with Revolution imposed from above, with Racial- 
ism and Chauvinism, and with a State Church. 

Such are the conclusions of Dr. Mehnert in his book 
Weltrevolution Durcii Weltgerchichte (1951). The trans- 
lation here is efficient and readable. 
Henry James, By Michael Swan. Arthur Barker. 96 

pp., including 1 p. Index. 7s. 6d 
The latest addition to Arthur Barker's admirable 
“English Novelists” Series deals with Henry James. 
For a number of reasons James has enjoyed a consider- 
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able vogue in England during the last few years, and 
perceptive readers may remember that Mr. Michael 
Swan has introduced a number of the novels in one of 
the best series of reprints. His volume on this novelist 
is an extraordinarily competent introduction, conveying 
a considerable amount of information, salted here and 
there with a few of Mr. Swan's amiable prejudices. It 
is very much the book to give to anyone who wishes to 
approach James for the first time, or who has read a few 
of the novels and wishes to put them into perspective. 


PHitosopHerRS LEAD SHELTERED Lives. By James K. 
re Allen & Unwin. 321 pp., including 3 pp. 
ndex. 2ls. 


This autobiography of a professional philosopher could 
only have come out of America. Prof. Feibleman first 
earned his livelihood by selling shirts in his father’s 
department store. Then he wrote poetry and finally 
turned to the serious study of philosophy after reading 
C. S. Peirce, whom he considers to be the greatest of 
American thinkers. He has taken a holiday from his 
academic duties and written this book with the laudable 
desire of interesting the ordinary man in philosophy— 
an even more difficult task in the United States than in 
Europe, one gathers. The average American is said to 
regard philosophy as an unrewarding and unpractical 
subject, and has no natural reverence for its professors. 
Dr. Feibleman, however, seems to have led a less clois- 
tered existence than some of his colleagues, and he has 
written a delightful collection of personal anecdotes and 
off-the-record disquisitions. It is the product of an 
original, cultured, and unpedantic mind. His own out- 
look has been moulded by such mentors as Peirce, 
Alexander, and Whitehead. 


RETURN TO CHRISTIANITY. By Nels F. S. Ferré. S.C.M. 
Press. 92 pp., card cover. 5s. 


“This little volume,” says Dr. Micklem’s Foreword, “will 
appeal to those who judge not only that science has 
failed us, but that ‘Christianity,’ both traditional and 
modernist, has failed us also.” Accordingly, a radical 
Christian approach to the problems of our time is offered 
in these pages. What does it all mean? A perusal of 
the book will not help the reader to distinguish between 
these subtleties, and one is left with the feeling that the 
views in Return to Christianity are symptomatic of the 
contradictions and perplexities of modern Anglican 
theology rather than a confused Christian’s guide 
through chaos. 

THe Cross Over INptA. By Rajaiah D. Paul. S.C.M. 
Press. 127 pp., including 3 pp. Index. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Paul has written a straightforward account of the 
Christian Church in India. Most interesting of all is 
Chapter Ten, which deals with the particular problems 
presented by the new India. Although a concise and 
accurate book, this is a somewhat disappointing one 
because the author seems hardly aware of the tremendous 
social upheavals which are taking place in Asia today; 
upheavals in which Christianity invariably plays a shady 
and questionable part. 


Tue Master Sayings of Poramhausa Yogananda. 
Self Realization Publishing House. 160 pp. $2.50. 


This recently deceased, but apparently literally incor- 
ruptible, Master demonstrated the identity of Yoga 
(Bhagavad Gita) and Christianity. Here we have his 
choicest words, some inspired by a Babaji, deathlessly 
dwelling in a corner of the Himalayas, by whom the 
Absolute is referred to as the Divine Mother. Verb. sap. 
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Correspondence 


‘From Magic to Modern Medicine’ 


To answer adequately Mr. Cook, most of whose “‘facts” 
are not facts at all, would take far more space than you 
can allow me. Here are some incontestable facts. The 
numbers refer to those in Mr. Cook’s letter, printed in 
the January Guide. 


(1) In 1871-2, after seventy-three years of vaccina- 
tion, eighteen years of compulsory vaccination, and 
three years of stringently compulsory vaccination, we 
had the worst epidemic of smallpox on record, when 
42,000 persons died. 

(2) The immunity of two-thirds of the children 
under five from smallpox cannot be due to vaccination 
as they have not been “done.” 

(3) British India and Mexico are countries with 
much vaccination and much smallpox. They have, or 
had, the highest smallpox death rates. In Europe, 
Portugal and Italy, with the greatest amount of vac- 
cination and revaccination, have had the greatest 
amount of smallpox. 

(4) In comparing the vaccinated and the unvac- 
cinated classes of the community the warnings of 
Prof. Bradford Hill and Prof. Major Greenwood 
should be remembered—namely, that they should be 
comparable in every other respect, such as age, 
physical condition, social circumstances, parental care, 
contact with the diseases investigated, etc. The 
unvaccinated class always includes the very young, 
the weakly whom no doctor would vaccinate, the 
diseased and intemperate who refuse vaccination 
because they fear its results, and the greatly neglected. 
These would show a higher attack rate and death rate 
from any disease. The ‘‘unvaccinated” also include a 
large number of people who had been vaccinated 
successfully before smallpox developed and some 
whose vaccination marks were covered up by the 
smallpox eruption. 

(8) Smallpox was called the ‘beggars’ disease.”’ It 
was found mainly in filthy areas where there was gross 
poverty or where the sewage disposal arrangements 
were defective. Its decline concurrently with typhus 
fever demonstrates its connection with insanitary 
conditions. 


The amount of typhoid in our armies has always 
depended on sanitation or its absence. The French, who 
at the start of the 1914-18 war trusted to inoculation for 
the protection of their soldiers, had so much typhoid 
that they sent a mission into our lines to find out why 
our typhoid rate was being kept so low. They found it 
was due to the stringent orders regarding camp sanita- 


tion and the water supply. In Gallipoli, where these 
orders could not be carried cut, there were 8,000 cases 
of typhoid among our troops, nearly all of whom had 
been inoculated. L. Loat 
Sec., National Anti-Vaccination League 
London, S.W.1. 


Mr. J. DouGLas RoperTson refers to the B.M.A. Facts 
About Smallpox and Vaccination, published in 1924, 
which he thinks is a valuable contribution to the question. 

In the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica the 
article on Vaccination was entrusted to Dr. Charles 
Creighton, and he maintained that vaccination was a 
huge delusion. The editor of the E.B. also admitted 
another article which was in full support of vaccination. 


I am obliged to Mr. H. Cutner for this reference, which 
he gives in his article “Freethought and Our Ency- 
clopedias,”” now appearing in The Freethinker. 

The Thrift Book by Mr. S. G. Blaxland Stubbs, which 
has received some criticism, purports to give a brief 
history of medicine, and in many respects it is an excel- 
lent book. Unfortunately he omits to mention the 
advancement and progress of Nature-cure and Osteo- 
pathy. These methods of treatment for our ailments are 
likely to supersede the serums and vaccines of modern 
medicine. Acrrep D. Corrick 


Bournemouth. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ev.] 


Black-and-White Rationalists 


IN claiming that developments in Physics have rendered 
Materialism obsolete, | was by no means confining 
myself to Jeans and Eddington. The impact of Relativity, 
causing One space-time order to replace space and time, 
taken together with the Heisenberg-Schrédinger view of 
the atom, according to which our knowledge must be 
confined to radiations of energy, has, | contend, reduced 
Materialism to a piece of useless metaphysics. This, at 
any rate, is the view of Russell, Whitehead, Dewey, and 
the American ‘New Realists.”’ 

It seems that Rationalists cling to Materialism in the 
fear that the only alternative is some sort of theism. 
But, considered alongside behaviourist psychology, which 
has exploded the myth of “mind” as an independent 
entity, the New Physics makes possible the adoption of 
“Neutral Monism” and clears the ground for a possible 
unification of the sciences in the future. 

One may well believe that Roman Catholics are mis- 
taken and, indeed, that the social effects of their teaching 
are noxious in the extreme. It is a different matter to 
be expected to believe that they are devils incarnate and 
that they alone are responsible for the present state of 
the worid. To invest all one’s powers of hatred in one 
object is as sure a sign of irrationality as any. 

Whether or not one adopts the label “Atheist” is a 
matter of personal taste. But does not one, by using it, 
pay rather too great a compliment to the theist? In 
passing, it might be worth while to quote a remark of 
Shaw's to the effect that sensible people want to know 
what a man believes, not what he doesn’t believe. I 
would suggest that the term “positivist” (in the wide 
sense given to it by Richard von Mises) might be more 
rewarding, since it signifies an empirical approach to the 
universe aiming at the formulation and systematization 
of a large body of verified knowledge. 

Oxford. G. C. 8. Hopcuttr 


Mr. JosepH McCase, who is one of the “old birds of 
the Rationalist Movement,” though, I should have 
thought, far from “sleepy,” tells us he looks to the 
“fledglings” for criticisms. He is certainly an easy target 
for those of them who are serious students and able to 
see through the little tricks of controversy and propa- 
ganda he so freely employs. Read him, for instance, on 
the definition of an Atheist. In his letter in the February 
issue of the Guide he writes, with affected modesty: “I 
am myself a simple-minded man, and when our highest 
authority, the Oxford Dictionary, says that any man who 
just has no belief in God is an Atheist, I accept its 
ription.. .” 
This, of course, is not a true definition at all. An 
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Atheist is not any man who “just” has no belief in God, 
any more than a man is “just” a two-legged animal. 
Nor, according to Mr. McCabe himself, is this the 
definition given in the Oxford Dictionary. In the article 
— in his Rationalist Encyclopedia, he informs 
us that 


The highest authority on the English language, 
Murray's New English Dictionary (often quoted as 
the Oxford Dictionary), defines the Atheist as “one 
who denies or disbelieves the existence of God’; 
and disbelief is defined as simply absence of belief. 


Thus, in order to relieve the Atheist of the odium of 
denying the existence of God, Mr. McCabe tries to 
persuade his readers that “the highest authority on the 
English language’ equates denial with disbelief, and 
disbelief with “simply absence of belief.’ 

It may be that even Mr. McCabe has at last become 
a little drowsy, though it is hard to believe that he is 
unaware of the trick he has played here with words and 
their usage in order to establish his case. 


Bromley, Kent. F. C. CATTELL 


**New Light on Freemasonry”’ 


Mr. HAwToN may be sure there have been many 
Agnostics of fame in the Lodges: Georges Cabanis (the 
“Ideologue’’), Jules Claretie (of the Académie Frangaise), 
Condorcet, Francisco Ferrer, Jules Ferry, Leon Gam- 
betta, Helvetius (the materialistic philosopher of “On 
the Spirit’), Lalande (an astronomer), Laplace (whose 
reply to Bonaparte on the “useless hypothesis” is well 
known), Emile Littre, the Socialist Proudhon (“War to 

God!”), Stendhal, Rene Viviani (French Premier during 
the First World War)—all these names out of a leaflet, 
Hundred Eminent Freemasons, published by the Grand 
Orient de France. 

I may add a good friend of Bradlaugh and J. M. 
Robertson, Bro. Yves Guyot, the valiant free trader, 
once a member of a so-called Lodge ““The Materialisme 
scientifique”’ (Paris) and then of my own Lodge “La 
Philosophie positive” (Godf), the first “orator” of which 
was Jules Rig (alias Emile Rigolage), author of an 
abridged version of Bro. Auguste Comte’s Cours de 
Philosophie Positive. 

Nowadays we still have prominent Freethinkers 
among us, whose names I am not allowed to state, of 
course. P. R. PONTGERVAL, C.R. +. 


France. 


Freemasonry 


Witu reference to the paragraph “Masonry Buttressed,” 
under the heading ‘Parsons’ Pleasure’’ in The Literary 
Guide for January, | would say that the code of Free- 
masonry as sworn to by candidates for brotherhood 
would be difficult to improve. It is everything that the 
mind and heart of man could desire in a family thinking, 
breathing, and wanting to live, hand-in-hand with 
thoughts uplifted, while the Great Architect of the 
Universe smiles in loving fatherhood from Heaven above. 

A beautiful theory, but in practice how different! | 
know a Lodge of Freemasons in the Midlands, not a 
hundred miles from Mansfield, where a man and a 
brother unwittingly trod aside from the path followed 
by the brethren, and lo! they were after him like hounds 
after a fox. Oaths of brotherhood? Not on your life! 
Run the blighter down! This sounds incredible, but is 
happened; the coldest of cold shoulders kept that brother 
out of the Lodge, and he has not entered its portals 


since. 
Very likely “*Vindex” is voicing his own experience, 
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but very certainly the Rev. Walton Hannah's experience 
may not, or did not, coincide. And I am quite sure 
other men will agree with him though possibly not 
openly! The human forked radish doesn’t always care 
to rebel “‘agin the gov’ment.” J. R. MATTHEWSON 
London, N.\6. 


Why Jesus and Buddha? 


THERE is very little that an intelligent, positive-minded 
Rationalist can find to disagree with in Mr. Sorensen’s 
criticisms. He shows himself to be a Humanist with 
broad imaginative ideals that surely most of us can share. 
I particularly like his definition of a certain kind of 
faith as “‘a simple trust in our own mental processes or 
in the ultimate ascendancy of profoundly cherished 
values.”” Some such faith is almost indispensable to the 
Rationalist unless he be of that purely destructive and 
negative type that Mr. Sorensen so rightly condemns. 
My one demur to Mr. Sorensen would apply equally 
to many others with far less tolerance and breadth: why 
do all such people invariably cite Jesus and Buddha 
and no others as the greatest productions of the human 
spirit? I readily grant the tremendous impact of Jesus 
and Buddha on humanity—largely owing to their force 
of personality, as Llewelyn Powys rightly says in The 
Pathetic Fallacy (speaking of Jesus). But he goes on to 
say, no less rightly, that “Jesus was no great philosopher,” 
and indeed he was not: his was a simple mind nurtured 
in simple times and, again as Powys says, he nourished 
in his own mind several major delusions which seriously 
impair his teachings for self-conscious, enlightened 
persons living today. The remarks of such as Mr. 
Sorensen would find far more favour with us if only 
they would realize that to some of us Montaigne and 
Llewelyn Powys, Bach and Beethoven, Samuel Butler 
and Anatole France—to name only a few—have a living 
force and a power to move us deeply that is unsurpassed 
by Jesus, Buddha, or any other would-be saviour or 
prophet. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS 


Glamorgan. 


The Pauline Problem 


May I submit for Mr. A. Robertson’s consideration 
Dr. Brandon’s The Fall of Jerusalem (1951), wherein a 
new approach to Christian origins starts from the 
hypothesis that the origin of the “Corpus Paulinium” 
can be elucidated only after the prior problem of the 
eclipse and subsequent rehabilitation of Paul’s reputation 
has been investigated. So Dr. Brandon therefore proceeds 
by concentrating upon (1) the tunnel-period a.p, 60-80, 
which shows (2) that A.p. 70 constitutes a unique crisis 
for Christianity, and (3) the conflict of Paul’s soteriology 
with the Jesus of history of the Jewish Christians. 

In the general and novel picture Dr. Brandon creates, 
(a) Mark’s raison d’étre is shown to be the situation 
facing the Gentile Christians immediately after the fall 
of Jerusalem—viz., the vital need to soft-pedal all Jewish 
connections; (b) Luke’s rehabilitation of Paul; and (c) 
Matthew’s Egyptian origin and counter-exaltation of 
Peter and the Jewish Christians. So Christianity is shown 
to be twice-born. The Jewish overthrow of a.p. 70 
emancipated the infant faith from its Jewish cradle, thus 
clearing the way for a universal religion. 

Schoeps is quoted in support; for the Ebionites 
(descendants of the Jewish Christians) regarded Paul as 
a false prophet in his doctrine of the sacrificial death of 
Jesus instead of their true belief that in the waters of 
baptism had Jesus quenched the fire of sacrifice worship. 


Bude, Cornwall. H. J. Garp 


Bog 
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Professor 


Sir Ernest Kennaway 
F.R.S. 


Some Religious Illusions in Art, 
Literature, and Experience 
A well-known scientific worker comments acutely 
and with humour upon some traditional beliefs. 
Splendidly illustrated; 19 plates, 4 in colour 
10s. 6d. net, inland postage 6d. 
C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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STUDIES IN 
Logic and Probability 


GEORGE BOOLE ; 


Here at last are the Collected Papers of George 
Boole, so long awaited in an authoritative edition 
This volume includes, besides Boole’s most important 
writings on Logic and related questions of Probability, 
a reproduction of his earlier work, The Mathematical 
Analysis of Logic 25s. net 


inland postage 6d. 


Published by 
C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


in conjunction with the Open Court Pub. Co., U.S.A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates: Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 

words. Box number, |s. extra 

Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to “The Literary Guide,” 

5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
MISCELLANEOLS 

WANTED a Companion to author's wife (loss of memory). Must 

be reasonably well educated, kind, tactful, fond of rural life and 

books, physically fit, and domesticated. Comfortable house in the 

country. Central heating. Old servants. Two in family. State 

experience fully.—Box No. 282. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE. Subscription rate for 12 issues: 
7s. 6d. post paid.—C. A. Watts and Co. Ltd., 5 and 6 Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS WANTED 


The Christian Hell, by H. Bradlaugh Bonner.—J. R. Munro, 20 
Mount Aboo Park, Finaghy, Belfast. 


Candid H'story of the Jesuits. —Box No, 280, 
LECTURES 

CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in the 
Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. Admission Free. Collection 
Mar. 3--Major A. H. Reynolds (Howard League for Penal Reforn:) 
“Corporal Punishment.” Mar. 10--Alec Craig: “Recent Book 
Banning.” Mar. 17-—William Kent, F.S.A., and Luis Vargas: “Will 
Shaw Be Among the Immortals? *(Debate), Mar. 24-—C, Bradlaugh 
Bonner: “Radio Freedom.’ 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCILTY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings 11 a.m. Questions after Lectures 
Admission Free. Mar. 1--Archibald Robertson, M.A.: “The Left 
Tradition." Mar. 8 —Prof. T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc.: “The Function 
and Duties of Psychologists Today.” 1S--S. K. Ratcliffe 
“The New Crisis nm the Far East.’ ar. Dr. W. L. Swinton, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E.: “Missing Links.” ar. 29- Royston Pike: 
“George Eliot: The Woman Behind the Legend. 


MANCHESTER HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. Library, Cross 
Street Chapel, Manchester. Saturdays at 3 p.m. Mar. 7-—Ben 
Ainley: “Battle of Ideas.” Mar. 21--D. Garside, B.A.: “Germany 
in Western Europe.” 
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JOIN THE R.P.A NOW 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN’ THE 
STUDY OF SCIENCE, RELIGION, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND SOCIOLOGY YOU 
SHOULD BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
HERE IS SPECIAL NEW YEAR 
ENROLMENT OFFER 


* 


All new members joining now 
and subscribing 21s. 
will receive 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EDITED BY PROF. A. E. HEATH 


Contributors include: SIR HAROLD SPENCER JONES 
PROF. SIR RONALD FISHER, PROF. A. J. AYER 
SIR CYRIL BURT, etc. 


Published at 42s. 


THE STORY OF THE R.P.A. 
BY A. GOWANS WHYTE 
Published at $s. 


NOW IN THIS TIME 
BY L. DE SOUSA 
Published at 10s. 6d. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1953 
Published at 2s. 6d. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 
AND RATIONALIST REVIEW 


(monthly for one year) 


* 
DON’T DELAY — POST TODAY 


To the Secretary, 
Rationalist Press Association Lid. 
4, 5, & 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 

In response to your announcement in The Literary 
Guide, | desire to become a member of the R.P.A. Led. 
and enclose herewith Ci ts. entitling me to membership 
until the end of 1953 and literature as offered. 

| agree to abide by the rules and regulations of the 
Association as set forth in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 


(BLOCK LETIERS PLEASE) 
NAMEL 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 


© Free on request. 


THRIFT BOOKS THINKER’S LIBRARY 
: J. P. LE HARIVEL Fireside Science 


SIR E. RAY LANKESTER 
Q Focus on Films History of Anthropology 
ae Tells of the great part that films play in DR. A. C. HADDON 
modern society and answers many pertinent 
"4 questions about film economics, produc- Psychology for Everyman (and 
tion, distribution. Women) 
“Writes knowledgeably on the film indust pa 
in all its aspects.” —GLASGOW HERAL Selected Works of Voltaire 
trans. by 


JOSEPH McCABE 


F. A. E. CREW A Short History of Women 


Must Man Wage War ? 

is What would be the effects of another The Liberty of Man, and Other 

a World War? What can we do to prevent 

it?) These are among the questions dis- R. G. INGERSOLL 
Peak cussed by one of our most distinguished The Gospel of Rationalism {ae 

social scientists. 


Cc. T. GORHAM 
e “The work contains many ideas and statistical 


data of high value concerning the financial An Easy Outline of Astronomy 
2 losses in war, the cost in terms of human life, (illus.) M. DAVIDSON, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 
the effects of war on crime, etc.” ‘ 
sitaiind —CONTINENTAL DAILY MAIL The Outlines of Mythology 


LEWIS SPENCE 
C. D. BATEMAN 


SIR J. G. FRAZER, O.M. 


What Goes on Beneath . Progress and Archeology 


Big Ben PROF. V. GORDON CHILDE 


Human Nature, War, and Society 
“| do not think | know a better guide to the DR. soe ComEn 


oe Houses of Parliament and what goes on in them; 5 
oe ! certainly do not know an pee at this price.” The Distressed Mind 
ey —DAILY TELEGRAPH J. A. C. BROWN, M.B., Ch.B. 
Population, Psychology, and Peace 
H. L. K. WHITEHOUSE DR. J. C. FLUGEL 
—— The Holy Heretics 
Botany from the Beginning 
Everybody who loves flowers and plants Men Without Gods 


may learn something here of their age-long 


3 history, of why they are what they are, and paigibeapine aden 


of their place in the world of science. The Earliest Englishman 
(illus.) SIR ARTHUR SMITH WOODWARD 
‘et All Thrift Books 1/6 net hes 
s Inland postage 2d. per vol. All 2/6 titles in the Thinker's Library now oe 
4 vols. 7d., 8 vols. Is. 1/6 net. Inland postage 3d. per vol. hast 


If you would like a complete list of titles in either series write to 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD 


5S & 6 JOHNSON’S COURT FLEET STREET LONDON 4 


: 
: 
: 
¥ 
Johnson's Court, P B.C.4 Central 6812 for Dominions: Gorde Lond 2 


